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EDITORIAL 


With all the sixties revivalism 
going down at the moment, it was 
inevitable that some or it would rub 
off on the anti-nuke movement. 

The anti-nuke movement today is 
characterised by a fantastic optimism and 
an unworldly naivete which would have 
done its predecessor 20 years ago proud. 
In the face of the ultimate weapons 
of state power we are offered the same 
old stale pap of resolution-mongering 
in the Labour party swamp. (An iron¬ 
ical comment on the failure of CND 
the first time around which seems to 
have gone unnoticed in the movement, 
was the launching by the then Labour 
government of a UK polaris submarine 
called "HMS Resolution".) 
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liberals pat themselves on the back at 
the wonderful event they've had. The 
strategy means that the most militant 
activists are taken out of the urban 
communities t.o isolated nuclear bases/ 
sites in attempted occupations. It is 
no surprise that the state matches these 
'mass' demos with mass police presences, 
turning nuclear sites into virtual 
fortresses. This form of ritual 
is in keeping with the pacifist/liberal 
CND which failed twenty years ago. This 
picking of symbolic targets as sites for 
ineffectual rituals of protest failed 
then and it will fail now. 
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most of us live, where the state is at 
its most vulnerable and where most 
disruption can take place. We should 
take the opportunity to flush out the 
elites who control the instruments of 
our life and death from the comfort 
of their friendly, neighbourhood 
bunkers. The search can begin for their , 
institutions - exposing the reality of * 
a 'them' and 'us' situation - and • 
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appealing to them. The ethics and 
necessity of self-managed revolution 
against bureaucratic capitalism and 
nuclear incineration coincide. 


ABOUT US 

Habitual readers of the magazine will 
have noted the considerable diversity of 
views expressed in recent issues. Whilst this 
must be frustrating for those who like to 
receive their opinions gift-wrapped, we 
shall continue to refuse any commitment 
to a party line or dogmatic global ideology, 
nor do we recognise the constraints of 
party discipline which have shaped politic¬ 
al thought and action for generations. 

The disagreements which are aired in these 
pages reflect the debates and the divergent 
tendencies within Solidarity. It would be 
foolish to pretend that this lack of 
unanimity has not created problems for the 
group {or that the silence of other groups 
on such matters means that they have no 
internal dissensions). But there are many 
problems to which we have still to discover 
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If we are not to recount the entirety 
of our political experience in every issue, 
it is inescapable that this magazine will 
be largely composed of fragments, the public 
formulation of a dialogue through which we 
give shape and substance to our lives. The 
least of our expectations is that a few of 
these articles, creatively applied, may be of 
service as we try to make sense of a bewild¬ 
ered world. While the contents of this 
magazine generally reflect the politics of 
the group, articles signed by individuals 
don’t necessarily represent the views of .all 
members. 
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YUGOSLAVIA'S POLITICAL PRISONERS 


In my article on Tito in SfSR 13 
I forgot to mention that Yugoslavia has at 
least a thousand political prisoners 
in its jails. Of these, ten at the most 
can be described as violent terrorists. 

The following cases are typical of the 
plight of these prisoners. 

Davor Aras is a historian and former 
Secretary of the Historical Institute of 
the Yugoslav Academy of Science in Zadar. 

A man in poor health, he was sentenced 
to imprisonment for six and a half years 
in 1975 on a charge of terrorism. His 
"crime" was to protest against Tito’s 
purge of the Croat League of Communists 
by writing up the slogan "down with terr¬ 
orism". He is now in Lepoglava prison. 

Nenad Vasic is a Montenegrin lawyer 
from Sarajevo. He was given the longest 
possible sentence (ten years) for so - 
called "hostile propaganda”. He is now 
Foca prison in Bosnia. 


Momcilo Selic, an architect, is a 
contrbuter to the samizdat journal 
CaSovnik . In mid-February he was arr¬ 
ested and charged with having written 
and distributed an article entitled 
"Sadrzaj”("Contents”) He was put on trial 
in Belgrade on April 24-25. Under Article 
133 of the Penal Code, which applies 
to "hostile propaganda", he was 
sentenced to 7 years imprisonment. 


Adem Deraaci is an Albanian writer(Yug¬ 
oslavia has a large Albanian national 
minority). From 1960 to 1963 he was imp¬ 
risoned for "hostile propaganda". In 
1964 he was sentenced to 15 years for 
distributing leaflets. This was reduced 
to 10 years and he was released in 1974. 
However, by the end of that year, he 
had been re-arrested and in 1975 was 
sentenced to a further 15 years, accused 
once again of distributing leaflets. He is 
now in Yugoslavia’s harshest prison, 

Stara Gradiska in Croatia. 

Yugoslavia's political prisoners 
represent a wide range of political views 
many of which Solidarity readers would 
oppose. However, all readers will, I 
hope, agree that a regime which locks up 
its political critics can by no stretch 
of the imagination be called Socialist. 

Terry Liddle. 


MANCHESTER SOLIDARITY 
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anti-nuclear occupation 
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No.13. 'Attempting to re 
and 'Breach of the Peace 
charges . 
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NOW OUT 

SOLIDARITY PAMPHLET No. 55 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 1968 . What 'socialisin'? What 
human face? by P. Cerny. 

A technocratic mutation within the bureaucracy? Or 
the distorted fulfilment of Machajski's prophecy that 
marxism was never to be the reflection of working 
class interests but the ideological vehicle for the 
accession to power of a new set of rulers whose 
'capital' was education, whose religion was science 
and who spoke the 'neutral'language of efficiency, 
rationality and managerial expertise? 

£1.00 from Solidarity (London) 


OXBRIDGE RIP-OFF. 

Did you read in your papers that 
an KP was asking questions in the 
House about the abysmal wages paid in 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges? When 
manual staff at all other universities 
had moved on to the Clegg'level of 
£1:37 for the lowest grade, Oxbridge 
were still paying £1:20 six months 
later. 

Kitchen staff at Pembroke 
College came out on strike and won the 
Clegg levels plus a guaranteed yearly 
rise to cover inflation. Various other 
colleges quickly upped their minimum 
to £1:40 before the union (NUPE) could 
get in there. 

Oxford's main Trotskyite group, 
the Workers Socialist League, was sure 
enough to be found on the picket line. 
But the cook who recruited Pembroke 
staff into NOPE was quoted in the 
Daily Mail calling the WSL ferrets 
undermining the workers. 

Not all Oxford colleges have 
yet gone up to Clegg levels. Some 
have been palmed off with smaller 
rises. 
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a nurse » sks if 
State CARE worth 
Fighting for 

INTRODUCTION : 

It's taken me up to two years to 
write this thing. A lot of the time my 
writing just changed into an incoherent 
scream. The Welfare State is an onclass- 
ifiable nightmare which inspires paralysis 
and delusions in me whenever I've 
tried to come to terms with it. For 
getting on for two years I have been in 
the job of "looking after" what I can only 
describe by the way they are treated 
as capitalism's waste products - old 
people and people in mental hospitals. 

Some can of course be recycled for 
another go on the merry-go-round of 
housework, wage labour, being a grand¬ 
parent etc,but a lot are finished and 
know it.. 

The first part of this article is 
about what the Welfare State is and how 
it has destroyed in many people the idea 
of what socialism could be. With the cuts 
by the government, the attempt by the Deft 
to rally round the Welfare State has led 
to uncritical and mindless support for it 
similar to their uncritical and mindless 
support for the IRA's of this world. 

In the second part I talk about resist¬ 
ance to the Welfare State, about the 
"Winter of Discontent", and about how 
illusions in the 'socialist' or at least 
'humane' nature of, say the NH3, made it 
easy, for the State and the unions to 
smash the strike. And now I want to show 
how there were tendencies in that struggle 
and in later struggles not only towards 
autonomous action by the population but 
also towards challenging the very exist¬ 
ence of things, such as roles, jobs, 
workers and non/workers, in short a 
develop sent towards a revolutionary 
critique of everything. Why is there no 
mass generalized struggle against the 
cuts in social welfare? The unions have 
threatened, the leftists have demand¬ 
ed but the population, has not resp¬ 
onded to their clarion calls. 

Could it be that the Welfare State 
isn't to everybody's liking? For me I 
see its existence like wage labour, trade 
unions, families etc., as an obstacle to 
a self-managed, conscious communist 
society. 

It's depressing how the attacks on 
the institutions of welfare have sent the 
Left scurrying to defend any manifest¬ 
ation of state - run care against the 
awful onslaught of the Thatcher menace. 

If the propaganda being put about at the 
moment is to be believed, the new world 
is not one where production, consumption 
and service are in the hands of a 
population conscious of its desires and 
aspirations, but is in fact prefigured by 
any old state-run junk heap, masquerading 
as a 'hospital' or 'old people's home. 

I'm sure the British State has no 
intention of'Returning to the Thirties’- 
but the Left it seems has never left 
them. 

The problem is difficult especially 
for anyone who hopes to encourage the 
autonomy, confidence and conciousness of 


the population against the daily cond¬ 
itions of life. For me there is no 
question about allowing our rulers to 
streamline thesystem at the expense of Old 
people, sick people, in fact at the 
expense of us all, but at the same time 
I'm not going to lose my desires of how 
I want to live just to prop up the 
"better" things that exist today. 

In fact what I'm trying to say in this 
article is that if we keep our vision 
of the new world, and our criticism of 
everything in the old one, then we might 
frustrate the plans of our rulers better 
and maybe once and for all. 

To begin: what is this Welfare 
State and what does it do? Her® are 
some ideas: 

It provides possible cures to all 
people regardless of their income. 

Very little is done in the way of 
ill-health prevention. 

It provides some sort of a life for 
mentally and physically handicapped people 
and for old people v?ho otherwise would 
probably die or end up in grotesque 
circuses for 'entertainment' purposes. 

It has cut infant mortality rates. 

It has abolished many fatal diseases - 
smallpox for example. 

It was the result of over 50 years 
of social democratic and trade union 
struggle and is seen by many people as a 
fundamental part of 'socialism? 

It has partly broken down some of the 
more gross manifestations of family life 
ie. mother as eternal carer, everyone 
trapped into responsibility for people 
they might not wish to have responsibility 
for . 

It has taken the business of care 
from the home (and therefore individ¬ 
ual women) to the .institutions (and 
back to women who make up the majority 
of NHS workers). 

It is institutionalised self-help. 

It is the Victorian ideal made law 
through the appropriation of money from 
the majority of people in the form of 
tax. 

Its existence was the price our 
masters paid for managing to herd the 
population into the slaughter of the 
second world war. 

It services the workforce* for 
the bosses trying to ensure there is 
no shortage or deterioration of 
producers or consumers. 

It has taken away from people what 
control they had over looking after 
their old relations, sick friends etc. 
although this control was strictly 
limited by poverty and traditional 
morality. 

It has put into the hands of the 
State the means of reproduction and 
health. A dangerous thing by anyone’s 
standards. (m Zoe Fairburn's novel 
'Benefits', the State uses its 
'welfare' service to allow only 
selected women to have children.) 

It pays low wages, has bad work cond¬ 
itions and uses the idea of 'women's work' 
to ensure that things stay that way. 
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It has engendered a huge bureau¬ 
cracy which creams off the best nurses or 
other workers (‘best' Within the terms 
of the bureaucracy) into pen-pushing 
administrative posts. 

It relies on a firm hierarchy, with 
strict command-and-obey relationships 
amongst its workers and allows patients 
no say in their care. 

And it is, like all workplaces, a 
struggle and a hassle to work there. 

To be a nurse or a care assistant as I am 
exposes very directly the double edged 
sword which the Welfare State is. 

Somewhere in our murky history our 
ability and desire to look after one 
another was crushed. Now to nurse even 
in a state institution there's a fight 
with yourself to extract even a minimal 
amount of solidarity and friendship 
with people who are so utterly defenceless. 
But even what you can extract is (in my 
experience) constantly opposed to the 
reality of 'care'. Nursing people is now 
a job, not part of living, but an 
institutionalised ritual going through 
the motions of caring always with an eye 
to the clock. 

In most hospitals and institutions 
of the welfare state, there is a routine, 
there is a strict hierarchy. 

Doctor or psychiatrist/nursing officer 
charge nurse or sister/ staff nurse / 
then domestics, ancillaries, student 
nurses and nursing assistants and 
finally the patient. 

I've worked and I work at the moment 
with old people (in psychiatric hospitals 
or old people’s homes) but from what 
I've seen of general and other hospitals 
strictness, self sacrifice and 
debilitating hard work is the order of 
the day. Only a society as fucked-up as 
this one could conceive of places of care 
and recovery in terms of routine and 
the destruction of individual awareness 
of what is happening to them. 

The Rampton holocaust (exposed by 
the television)is only a more extreme 
example of what happens every day in 
hospitals. It was a direct consequence 
of the main relationship of nursed to 
nurse, ill to the curer. I (the nurse) 
give; you (the patient) take. 

I get nothing from you, I am not expect¬ 
ed to be supported or helped by you. In 


an article on Nursing and Sexuality in the 
Nursing Times the author spoke about how 
liberal and progressive the nurse must be 
in facing patients 'sexual problems’) 
no condemnation, no disapproval just 
clear sympathy and understanding. But, 
it continued, never discuss your feelings 
or your problems with the patient. 
Everything flows one way so it's no 
surprise when harassed or even bored 
nurses add a kick or a punch to the 
endless stream of service that prisoners 
would not, rather than accept the total 
and daily control which nurses exercise 
over patients. The Cyberneticians who 
'organise' the health service demand 
we switch on a mystical quality 
known as 'caring' to order, for shorter 
or more usually longer time. Switched- 
on 'care' is nothing more than a 
resentful and discontented facade which 
can break at any time and lead to god 
knows what. 

Conformity, uniformity, stereotyping, 
'efficiency' and blandness : these are the 
characteristics of the nurse if you want 
to survive, unless of course, you can 
take other ways out, like drugs, drink 
or politics. 

This is the 'caring' relationship 
that is also defended when we defend the- 
Welfare State, and no amount of cant 
about democratising the NHS etc., will 
change the reality of things as long as 
such relationships continue. People 
of course, everywhere beat this system. 
People are looked after decently, 
violence is not common, but the health 
service operates despite its own rules 
and ideology. Continually people 
defy the routine and do express them¬ 
selves and their humanity at the expense 
of a neatly folded sheet or something; 
and of course, many lives are saved, 
many operations concluded, many diseases 
cured, but this is not some sort of 
socialism, an island autonomous from 
the stress of existing, it is the 
welfare state, this ambivalent thing 
which seems to be in everybody’s 
interest and nobody's, which everyone 
defends but which nobody wants to exper¬ 
ience . 

The Welfare State's ambivalence - its 
usefulness and its destructiveness, i; not 
the only explanation why there is no 
struggle against its dismemberment. There 
are more obvious reasons . But to me it is 
the main reason why I find thepresent 
mania for ’fighting the cuts' so 
empty and I am sure a lot of people do as 
well. It's very existence is also one of 
things which has made the vision of a new 
world (clouded by such ideas as 'state 
control' and 'nationalised welfare') 
seem so bleak and alien to anyone 
looking in that direction. 

S.A,B. (Leeds) 

* By workforce I mean what Box666 mean: 
"It includes all those who are 
excluded from wealth and power 
whose lives are directly dominated 
by capital, who have to live on 
the left-overs of the bourgeoisie 
and their hangers on, it includes 
all these in their collective 
struggle." 

Not just the industrial proletariat, 
not just the direct producers, not just 
women, not just men, but everyone who is 
at the wrong end of power in this society. 
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LEFT CONSENSUS? NO THANKS! 


Ecumenical gatherings such as 'Debate of the Decade' 
and ’Beyond the Fragments' clearly express the disintegra¬ 
tion of the ’traditional' left and the desperation of the 'new' 
left alternative to them. Since ecumenical movements of 
the traditional left only attempt to resolve sectarian differ¬ 
ences over the interpretation of theory, rather than deal with 
the inadequacy of the theory-cum-dogma itself, they are 
bound to fail. In the case of the 'new' left. Beyond the Frag¬ 
ments is a different slant on ecumenism : it is an attempt 
to resolve the fragmentation of practice in a movement bereft 
of a coherent critique of society. This is why the agenda is 
biased towards reorganisation at the expense of a fundamental 
political rethink. It is a reflection of the deep troubles of the 
'new' left and its inability to face up to it. 

One reason is that the criticisms of leninist practice 
in the 'Beyond the Fragments' book were not linked to that 
legacy of marxist economism which can only visualise 
'socialism' as emanating from a world of poverty, unemploy¬ 
ment and war (i.e. rooted in economic misery) instead of 
envisaging the possibility for revolutionary change in a 
world of relative affluence. In which capitalism has produced 
'the goods' (at the cost of privatisation, sectionalism , bu- 
reaucratisation, seduction and 'peace'). The lessons of 
France in 1968 have been forgotten, when a country with the 
highest standard of living in its history (and no economic 
crisis) revolted. If capitalism is to be challenged in econo¬ 
mic terms, it is its dynamic for expansion and the real 
problems this brings which have to be understood, rather 
than waiting for it to 'collapse' due to an abstraction like the 
'falling rate of profit'. (Most prophets have fallen, predict¬ 
ing this.) 

While today's fragmented 'new' left may rightly deny 
a commitment to such marxist fundamentalism, it neverthe¬ 
less perceives grey, mean, financially stringent periods as 
the take-off point for political change. This leads directly to 
demands for bourgeois 'equal rights', defence of social 
democracy, and the contagion of non-specific workeritis. 

And thus, like the leninists, it ends up supporting archaic 
forms of organisation and activity and becomes prone to 
outdated imagery (the 30's). The contents of the 'traditional' 
left dustbin (trade unionism, the labour movement, fights 
against cuts, right to work, anti-fascism and third-worldism) 
have been scavenged by Beyond the Fragments and socialist 
feminism. Some of their own scrapings have been added : 
health and safety at work, alienating expressions of anti¬ 
sexism, anti-racism and pre-figurative politics. Constantly 
reeuperable 'oppositional' enterprises have been created. 
Accomodation has replaced contestation as political practice. 

THE OTHER FACE OF LENINISM 

Anger and fun, lacking an honest expression (there 
are so many swear boxes around pressurising people to be 
'nice' to each other and to suppress their sexism and racism 
so long as 'correct' words flow like diarrhoea) are displaced 
by guilt-ridden, self-denying appeals to 'the masses', 'the 
class', 'women', 'blacks'and'oppressedminorities' (a 
mixture of middle class 'concern for humanity' and moral 
indignation). This is the other face of leninism. Not the 
leninism of the revolutionary party but that of the 'enlight¬ 
ened witnesses of the truth'. Crusading zeal, in the battle 
for minds, is its compulsive activist form. In this morass, 
is it surprising that the dogs-bodies from these cesspits of 
opportunism (the CP, SWP, IMG and BF) continually look 
to see what radical course is on the menu? 

NO KISS OF LIFE FOR THE BUREAUCRACY 

The Labour Party and trade union bureaucracy are 
desperately trying to re-establish their credentials. They 
are using the ideologues of the left to exploit the radicalism 
and idealism of popular protest and struggle. Look at the 
TUC demonstration, attempting to take the credit for the 
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campaign to defend abortion needs. Observe the opportunism 
of the Labour Party demonstration on unilateral disarma¬ 
ment, when anti-nuclear opposition is growing. Examine 
the 'Day of Action' when leftists were used by the union 
bureaucracy to back up their appeals to return to the corri¬ 
dors of power in Downing Street. 

Labour Party lefts, rights and moderates will compro¬ 
mise, in Gaitskell's words, 'to save the Party we all love'. 
The left of the Labour Party have always put power (for a 
Labour government) before principle. They are unlikely to 
change this time. It is therefore inevitable that the leftists, 
who are the only union activists who have substituted them¬ 
selves as the 'labour movement', who are the soft police and 
managers of social concern and who occupy many jobs In the 
civil service and local authorities, will contribute to the le¬ 
gitim isation of the Labour Party and the union bureaucracy. 

It seems too much to ask the left to consider whether their 
political antics are part of the problem rather than part of 
the solution. 

Lack of insight into the exact class nature of the Labour 
Party and trade unions led many 'new' left activists into 
support for the putrefied and decomposing labour movement 
as soon as Mrs Thatcher started attacking it. Perhaps they 
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want to share a necrophiliac thrill with her. The working 
class deserted these institutions long ago, realising there 
was nothing in it for them. But the Beyond the Fragments 
movement, and many libertarians, want to insert an anti- 
leninlst practice into a body which is beyond transplant sur¬ 
gery. Anyone who would anchor you in the past, be they 
priest, politician, philosopher or psychotherapist : destroy 
them '. 


BLIND FAITH AND HOPE 

With its limited vision Beyond the Fragments is incapa- ' 
ble of freeing itself from the trap of traditional left thinking j 
or the swamp of the counter-culture, where the authority of 1 
blue denim and radical chic holds sway. Either the predators 

of outdated leftism will use it as a recruiting nu rsery, or tt. 

will remain as it is, a lifestyle of comfortabie pseudo-security. 

In the land of the blind those who point anything out are 
made to feel abrasive and insensitive. But one contradiction 
is obvious to those who will look. The anxieties, fears and 
feelings of social inadequacy which mess up human interaction 
are the result of property protectionism, sectionalism, com¬ 
modity fetishism and power relations over production (and 
reproduction). Yet instead of suggesting the total de-privati¬ 
sation of property and the removal of production (and repro¬ 
duction) from bureaucratic sanction, the traditional left pro¬ 
poses handing the lot over to state authority. The 'new' left 
advocates that all this be 'owned' (sick) by collectives, com¬ 
munes, cooperatives, feminist cliques, tenants' groups and 
the trade unions. If this is to be the new society busily enga¬ 
ged building its own prisons, bring on the bomb'. Perhaps the 
old saying 'better dead than red' was correct after all. 

'Making socialism' is a substitute activity for people 
frustrated by the fact that the population has opted for capital¬ 
ism (for the time being) because it has more to offer than 
'socialism'. But unless there is a conscious, mass challenge 
to the bureaucracy over the issue of the management of pro¬ 
duction there will be no revolutionary change. When this 
happens, the left should keep out of sight because 'leftism', 
with its outmoded jargon, its predictable responses and lack 
of Imagination has become a hindrance to revolutionary aspi¬ 
rations and desires. 

Nowhere on the agenda do we see any of the following 
questions : 

1) Given the poverty of our experience and expectation, 
what kind of society do people at the conference want ? (The 
post-survival human has an Identity crisis.) 

2) What is the class composition and division in mi 
advanced capitalist society, now that the traditional marxist 
definition is known to be inadequate ? 

3) How stretched is the authority of the ruling class ? 
(given for example the need for international collusion between 
Western bankers, communist apparatchniks and the Vatican 

to contain the Polish workers). 

4) Is 'socialist' sexuality to be built on the backs of 
whimpish, sycophantic males? (Conference programme : 

'The problem of men and how they will change'). 

5) What Is the connexion between new technology, 
current expressions of culture and the work ethic? (After all, 
the left concur with the employers' view that the only worth¬ 
while activity for human beings is work, and that the well¬ 
being of the unemployed should always be managed by the 
'social work left'.) 

6) Is 'building socialism' the prerogative of this move¬ 
ment? If not, what are you doing here? (This movement has 
all the signs of nascent leninism. This is bad enough, but if 
the participants are unaware of It, it's even worse.) 

7) Do your parents know what you're up to this weekend? 
(Laugh 1 Oops Sorry 1 Bad taste 1 Keep serious.) 


LETTER 

Dear sir (Sic) 

As a Gay Police-Person I would like 
to add my two ha’pence to the controversy 
surrounding the cartoon in SFSR. 12* In 
the force I have come across many Officers 
who have had sexually repressed childhoods, 
being beaten or locked up by their parents 
as 1 punishment T for exploring the sexual 
side of their being. This factor in their 
personalities, which they might have 
sublimated harmlessly by becoming Social 
Workers, is often complicated by unres¬ 
olved Oedipal Hostilities and a reaction 
formation in favour of ’spying' which 
leads them to become Policemen. The crim¬ 
inal becomes for trft"era a sul’i’titute Father 

Figure who is locked up in revenge; at 
the same time, the criminal is an ego- 
projection and they recieve massive 
gratification by identifying with the 
prisoner. The deep-buried Homosexual 
desire for the Father's penis (present 
in all Policemen) is cathecated by 
denial of the Father. The sexual desire 
is repressed within the Authoritarian 
Institution and Solidarity's cartoon 
broadly reflects the true state of the 
Force's sexuality, I hope you will 
continue to publish material reflec¬ 
ting this sorry state of affairs. 


Yours etc. 


’Cop Out’ (Bristol). 

BUREAUCRACY 

The National Secretary can be contacted 
via the Manchester address and the 
International Secretary by writing 
to S3, Gregory Crescent, 

London SE9 5RZ. The remainder of 
our unwieldly bureaucracy will 
remain enshrouded in organisational 
secrecy by decree of the editorial 
section. 

This issue of the magazine was 
edited and produced by group members 
in Oxford and the supplement on 
Poland was produced by members in 
London. Contributions to the next 
issue, which will be produced by 
the Manchester Group, should be 
sent to their address as soon as 
possible. 


solida r ity contact list. 

Box 23, 167, King Street, ABERDEEN. 

8a, Hector Road, Longsight, 

MANCHESTER 13. 

I,CP, 30, Blenheim Terrace, LEEDS LS2. 
34, Cowley Road, OXFORD. 

123, Lathoa Road, LONDON E6. 

21, Treliske Lane, Highertown, 

Truro, CORNWALL. 


This leaflet was distributed at the 'Beyond the 
Fragments' conference by comrades from Leeds, 
Sheffield, Nottingham, London and Glasgow. 
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CTATKTIfC can mislead you - but they 
lil IVt# C an also demystify you 

It has been said that economic " 

theories and statistics are a waste 
of time and a distraction from the 


obvious political facts of life. The ruling 
class organises our lives and economics is 
part of the bureaucratic smokescreen. 

I find this point of view convincing, 
but I must also confess to a fascination 
with statistics as indicators of society. 
And since many contributors to "Solidarity" 
magazine seem to think it's important to 
have an analysis of the current economic 
state of affairs, I thought I’d take 
a critical look at the statistics on 
which all economic theory is based. 

I think that 'Economics Made 
Simple'-type books do na more than 
translate into popular speech the con¬ 
fusions and fallacies enshrined in high 
economics. The first problem that 
aroused my curiosity was the idea of 
GKP or gross national product. I used 
to read 'Hew Internationalist' every month 
and they often compared the GNP's of poor 
and rich nations in terms of US dollars. 

It occurred to me that this was a 
useless indicator of relative wealth, 
since the cost of living was so roach 
less in poorer countries. Exchange 
rates are skewed by the ’desirability 1 
of those currencies that control 
international trade and investment in 
’development', making it artificially 
difficult for citizens of India to visit 
the States and easy for American tourists 
to visit India. Is it really 100 times 
as valuable to eat blueberry pie in 
Kentucky as it is to suck a mango in 
Kashmir ? 

I've not travelled much myself, but 
my views were confirmed by' talking to West 
Indians about life in the Caribbean. 

They' often wonder what the hell they' came 
here for. But search the statistics as 
you like, no-one has tried to make comp¬ 
arisons between the real standards of 
living, except between the richest nations. 
Equally hard to find are real measures of 
comparison between standards of living 
of working people in this country over 
say, the last 100 years. I once read 
a bock called 'The History of the Cost 
of Living' in which I was fascinated 
to find that in the century or so after 
the Black Death (1350 A.D.) the wages 
of the English labourer were as high 
as they were ever to be again until the 
1880"s- the reign of Good Queen Bess 
being the deepest trough of poverty. 

This same book showed the standard of liv¬ 
ing in the twentieth century contin= 
ually rocketing upwards. But when I 
read a letter in a local newspaper 
last year comparing what could be bought 
on a take-home of £50 in 1979 with 
£3-10s in the '30's I decided to 
re-check my assumptions. 



The official statistics are pres¬ 
ented so as to make direct comparisons 
difficult. Prices and wages are given 
as percentages of the levels in certain 
years (1974, 62, 56 etc.) so a continued 

use of the calculator is necessary to 
convert one index back to the next. 

And taxation levels are not considered in 
wages indexes, which means you have to 
thumb back through the pages of contemp¬ 
orary reports to locate complicated 
changes in the tax structure which econ¬ 
omic histories show only in statistical 
curves. 

My researches showed that from 
1935 to 1979 manual workers' 
take home pay had increased about 19 to 
20 times, rather than the 14 times in the 
writer's letter, whose family must have 
come down in the world. For example, 
a bricklayer's mate on £1.71 an hour 
in 1979 took home £51 for 40 hours, to 
earn E3-10S in the '30's the same guy 
would have to work 56 hours. The 
normal week was 48 hours. working this, 
the bricklayer (as opposed to his mate) 
would earn over £4 in the '30’s, and 
take home £61 for 40 hours @ £2-06 in 
1979. 

1 left aside paid holidays, 
different working conditions, social 
security benefits and a health service, 
and I compared the increase in wages 
(per hour after tax) with price increas¬ 
es. Some items are dearer in real terms 
since the 30's - sweets and sugar, 
houses, coal. About the same price are 
bread, meat, cheese, newspapers. 

Somewhat cheaper are beer, fags, butter, 
spuds, clothes, furniture, cars, 
bicycles, petrol, train fares. Two or 
more times cheaper are tea, coffee, eggs, 
whisky, shoes, gas and all modern electric 
devices and goods now made of synthetic 
materials. From which I concluded that 
managing to live from day to day, at 
least for the 'low-paid' workers, is 
just as hard as it was for the average 
working family between the wars. The 
last big leap in real wages was just 
after the first world war. Nor has the 
present standard been reached by 
any decline since the affluent 50’s and 
60’s- there has been a steady slow 
increase since the last war. 

Which brings me to another stat¬ 
istical problem, is there really a 
crisis? The myth is that since the'74 
oil crisis when unemployment hit a 
million we have been in a new phase of 
permanent crisis and decline. Before 
you get bulldozed into believing this 
cry, as old as the hills, consider 

Industrial production: fell a 
little 74-5, continued its usual rise 
76-9, will probably drop again in 1980 but 
these falls look like hiccups compared 
to the continuing rise. Take out 
North Sea gas and oil and it looks more 
like a plateau since 1970 with one 
little peak in 73. But considering the 
major shift in employment from industry 
to services (particularly professional 
and business services, and catering) 
production per head has clearly inc¬ 
reased. 
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And so has 'Real Personal Disposable 
income' (real - adjusted for retail 
price rises,- disposable - after tax) : a 
small fall in 75, another in 77, but 73 
is still the highest ever. 1980 could 
well be another fall, but there is very 
little chance of it falling to the levels 
of the sixties. The rpdi doesn't show the 
distribution of income, nor does it take 
account of capital costs, e.g. houses. 

But neither income distribution statis¬ 
tics, nor the average manual wage after 
tax show any evidence that the working 
class, however defined, is getting a 
smaller slice of the cake. As for cap¬ 
ital costs, these have been rising more 
steeply than retail prices, but this 
has been going on since the war, and 
is closely tied up with the ever- 
increasing owner-occupation of houses. 


THIS ARTICLE 
BEGAN ON PAGE 8 

One important change since the early 
70's has 'been the shift in "fixed 
capital formation" from buildings(includes 
houses, schools, hospitals factories, 
and roads) to ‘plant and machinery', 
and the sim ultaneous transfer of assets 
from government and national corporations 
to private,and indeed foreign, hands. 
Employment on the other hand, has 
continued to rise in the public sector 
as it falls in the private sector,where 
it is easier to 'shake out'. It 

remains to be seen if Thatcher will change 
this . 

The outcome of this summer’s 
redundancies hasn’t yet shown on the 
"employed labour force" statistic. But 
up to 1979 it has not seriously fallen, 
despite therise in unemployment. 

Employment figuresare vague because the 
self-employed are hard to count, 
supposedly, and no account is taken of 
the proportion of part-timers. But unemp¬ 
loyment figures record nothing but the 
number who choose to register. The job 
market is currently absorbing the school 
leavers of the mid-sixties baby boom,plus 
the long term trend of married women to 
take jobs. It's often said that women 
who don't register when they're made 
redundant are a 'hidden unemployment 
statistic’ . If so they're more than 
covered by women coming onto the job 
market. The opposite trend, though not. 
enough to cancel it out, is occuring 
among men; more each year are neither 
employed, unemployed or students. 

A brief history the job market might 
put this in perspective. 


Working Age Male Female Male On- Female Un- 


Years 


Population 

Employment 

Employment 

employment 

employmei 

1 962- 

3 

+750,000 

+ 200, 

, 000 

+ 200, 

, 000 


1964- 

6 

s teady 

+ 600 , 

,000 

-200, 

,000 

:e s) 




(up to 1966 

i couldn't fi 

nd male/femaj 

Le figui 

1967- 

8 

s teady 

-500,000 

steady 

+ 200,000 

+ 40, 

-000 

1969- 

70 

steady 

falling 

rising 

steady 

steady 

1971- 

2 

steady 

-400,000 

steady 

+200,000 

+ 50, 

,000 

1973- 

4 

s teady 

steady 

+600,000 

-200,000 

-50, 

,000 

1 975- 

9 

+600,000 

-400,000 

+300,000 

+500,000 

+ 300 , 

, 000 


Over the whole period (87-79) 
male employment fell by a million and 
female employment rose by a million. Each 
year about 1.5% more of women have worked 
part-time (under 30 hours a week), which 
could cancel out most of the rise in 
female employment- that’s too complicated 
for me to work out. Students have 
increased steadily over the whole period 
and so don't affect the rises and falls. 

Statistics haven't yet absorbed the 
impact of this summer's redundancies, the 
fastest, ever. Before the days of 
redundancy pay, this would have been 
a recipe for revolution. But nothing is 
happening now, that's not comparable to 
what's been going on since the last war. 
The labour market eventually coped 
with the last baby boom, it could prob¬ 
ably cope with this one by expanding new 
sectors. (Millions more housewives 
'demanding work could pose a much realer 
• threat - and there's no sign they're being 


driven back to their sinks). The 71-2 
crisis could be seen as a much more ser¬ 
ious one than the 75-9 one, if you go 
by employment rather than unemployment 
figures. You can either look on 
unemployment as a way of holding down 
the workers by making them compete with 
each other,or you can look on 
employment in exactly the same way., as a 
demand which our rulers are obliged to 
satisfy to keep us busy. 

However, all statistics must be 
taken with a pinch of salt. The key is 
to believe what you see with your own 
eyes, and to doubt what you hear with 
your ears. (The statistics are available 
in reference sections of large public 
libraries, published by the Central Sta¬ 
tistical Office, Dept, of Employment, 
and Inland Revenue. For tax changes etc., 
use the budget reports in Keesings 
Contemporary Archives). 

A GARDENER, OXFORD. 
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THE FRENCH COMMUNIST 

PARTY 1980: Stalinists, Jacobins, Gaullists? 


INTRODUCTION 

The French Communist Party (PCF) 
is currently experiencing a crisis of 
readjustment affecting its electorate, 
membership, ideology and political press. 

Who cares, we might ask. But with more dis¬ 
illusioned ex-party members than ever before, 
at a time when a range of new, popular 
struggles show’s the PCF in a minimal if not 
a negative role, libertarian socialists in 
France may derive encouragement from dev- 
elopments. 

There are predominantly defensive economic 
struggles focussed, as in Britain, on the 
'saving 1 of jobs and the defence of an, in 
many ways, appalling health and social secur¬ 
ity system ;but we shall look here at the more 
innovative and aggressive campaigns outside 
the factory, and at the party's attitude to 
them. 

WOMEN (ATTACKED) 

In France just, now the most interesting 
struggles are located among so-called ‘soft’ 

(or swampy) issues which cannot easily be 
fitted into an economistic political anal¬ 
ysis. The PCF has benefitted in the past 
from the support of seme of the people mobil¬ 
ising around abortion, sexual politics, 
race and nuclear power. Today the party 
is no longer willing to make concessions to 
these various groups, but adopts instead an 
equivocal attitude. Feminists, for example, 
are tolerated within the party as long as 
they restrict their feminism to official 
campaigns around abortion, equal pay, and 
above all, recruiting more women to the 
party. Sexual politics as such have no place 
in the PCF (witness the recent sacking of 
a gay employee by the communist municipality 
of Ivry), and attempts to organise on them 
outside the party - worse, in autonomous 
women’s or other groups - meet with deter¬ 
mined opposition. 

The all-women’s abortion demonstration 
in Paris last October gave the party an 
opportunity to make its attitude clear. L' 

Hum an it e, the party newspaper, carried a very 
small grudging report about what was gener¬ 
ally regarded as a successful demonstration, 
saying that in spite of the media campaign to 
get women to go, the demo, had attracted 
omly a few thousand who chanted slogans 
(e.g. demanding for women the right to con¬ 
trol their own bodies?) that relieved 
government of its responsibilities in the 
field of abortion and health generally. 

The suggestion was that the demo, had served 
the interests of the government , The 
significance of the allusion to support 
from the radio, in a country where govern¬ 
ment control of the radio is tight, was not 
lost. 

Women living in Rouen, the constituency of 
the paper’s editor, Roland Leroy, tried to see 
him to protest about the report. They were 
refused access to Leroy - their local HP, and 
representative of the party claiming to fight 
for women’s rights - on several occasions, and 
when they were eventually allowed into his 
offices he refused to give them an interview 
about the article in question. The protesting 
women refused to leave, local PCF heavies moved 
in, and the women were forcibly evicted with 
blows and sexist insults (telling them they 
needed a good fuck, etc,etc.) 


The upshot, was a court case against the 
local heavies, including the federal 
secretary; they were found guilty of assault 
causing serious injury to at least one of the 
women involved. The PCF officially denies the 
whole affair ever happened, claiming it was 
invented by borgeois feminists seeking to div¬ 
ide the working class (i.e. attacking the PCF). 
Meanwhile, the women who brought the action 
have received a string of threats by telephone 
and in person, from those more enthusiastic 
members of the Rouennais PC who are not impre¬ 
ssed by the judgement of a bourgeois court. 


The case provides a fairly typical example 
of the PCF reaction to attempts to organise 
outside its ranks. There is no longer even any 
policy of encouraging ’unity at the base’ 
around such issues. Either you join the 
party or you get used to the idea that you 
will have to fight it. 


YOUTH {AND POT) 


While attempts to establish autonomous 
women’s groups are denounced as playing into 
the hands of the government, the decriminal- 
isation of cannabis lobby is treated in much 
the same way. It is a little hard to credit 
that the youth section of any organisation 
(except perhaps the Salvation Army) would, in 
1980, launch a campaign against the liberal¬ 
isation of the law on cannabis. This, however, 
is what currently absorbs the energies of the 

youth wing of the PCF. Discovering that some 
teachers had handed out leaflets calling for 
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the legalisation of cannabis, the Young 
Communists (JC) managed to divert their 
attention from the glories of socialism 
being brought to Afghanistan long enough 
to initiate a major public campaign against 
the evil weed. This was presented as a counter¬ 
attack to the campaign of the government and 
its agents (the schoolteachers ?) seeking to 
sap the revolutionary energies of young people 
during the economic crisis by encouraging 
them to get stoned out of their minds on 
'lethal’ drugs. Impressive statistics were 
produced on the numbers of people dying each 
year from drug overdoses, with the government 
helpfully chiming in in support by declaring 
its opposition to illegal drug use. 
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It’s difficult to explain just 
JC were hoping to achieve by such 
campaign. If they were really worr 
the revolutionary morale or its he 
undermined, they might more useful 
have turned their attention to ale 
(60,000 deaths last year), but ale 
consumption and production - is an 
part of PCF life and therefore can 
attacked. It seems more likely tha 
JC, driven by their failure to rec 
young, decided to take vengeance o 
general wave of anti-authoritarian 
associated drug use (the leftist d 
Liberation , with the support of no 
and no advertsing, currently sells 
in Paris than L 1 Hum a ni te.) when th 
realises that young people aren't 
in it, its natural instinct is to 
government and media plot. 

RADIO (PIRACY) 
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The tendency to blame the media for 
each and every setback has meant that 
th'e PCF has been in the forefront 
encouraging at least one potentially 
positive political movement - the fight 
for free radio. The PCF and the CGT 
(their Trade Union) have established 
through their local branches a series of 
local pirate radio stations to campaign 
around plant closures and other legal 
struggles. This initiative might be 
very welcome but for the fact that the 
PCF central committee is known to have 
doubts about the outcome of such move¬ 
ments. In view of the PCF commitment to 
maintaining the state monopoly of broad- 
casting, it seems that here as in so many 
fields the objection is not so much to 
state control of information as to the 
way the state uses its control (and to 
who controls the state). Local members 
who have suggested that pirate radio 
stations provide a foretaste of self- 
managed socialism have been reprimanded 
by the party leadership, the PCF- 
controlled municipalities should 
provide excellent examples of its own 
brand of self-managed socialism at work. 

In fact, they alternate between a 
reactionary localism backed up by 
militant tactics on the issues which 
are not central to party strategy, and 
a dutiful toeing of the line. In 
between times, party controlled local 
councils will use a combination of 
corruption and intimidation to raise 
money to pay for papers which are never 
bought and membership cards for non¬ 
existent people, in order to maintain 
the illusion in Paris that all is well 
at the grass roots, ( fletuel , No. 5, 

March 1980, gives a good inside account 
of this process in the Paris suburb of 
Bagnolet, controlled by the PC since 
1929). 

RACE . 

This means that the lot of women, gays, 
or blacks cannot be expected to be any 
better in a communist-controlled area 
than elsewhere. When words are made 
flesh by activists at local level, the 
line taken is often reactionary. On the 
question of race, the party is officially 
opposed to all racism and defends the 
rights of immigrant workers to stay 
in France with their families. At 
the same time, however, the PCF is 
opposed to all Immigration into France, 
and (again like Britain) it is black 
and Arab immigration which is understood. 
(Since EEC membefship has guaranteed 
freedom of movement between member 
states from (957, it is even clearer 
that the preoccupation is with non¬ 
white immigrants). Yet in France 
(unlike Britain) all non-EEC immigration 
has been illegal for several years. 


But the issue is not dead for the PCF 
any more than for parties of the right. 

It argues that the government has not 
enforced the laws harshly enough 
and that, as a result, unscrupulous 
employers have been able to smuggle 
•Arabs, blacks and Turks into the country 
to be employed at starvation wages. 

The consequences of such a contradictory 
line at local level may be imagined. 

Party activists complain about the over¬ 
crowding of their once-pleasant 
working-class neighbourhoods by immigrants 
and call for their dispersal, whilst 
officially opposed to the endless police 
checks to which all blacks and Arabs are 
subjected, members in areas of high 
immigrant concentration adopt the slogans 
of the right and demand 'cleaning up' 
Meanwhile, the demands of communists 
in the city centre for the dispersal 
of immigrants are opposed by those in 
working-class suburbs of Paris where 
communist mayors chain themselves to 
railings in protest, against proposals 
to construct immigrant hostels. 

There are at least 3 reasons for not 
dismissing such events a.s aberrations 
perpetrated by a few ill-disciplined and 
racist party members:- 

1. The PC line on immigration is 
deliberately ambiguous on the question 
of race, in the hope that by opposing 
the exploitation of immigrants at work 
and in housing they can do a clever 
balancing act and win the support both 
of racists whites and of exploited and 
frustrated blacks. 

2. In one respect at least the party is 
consciously racist - the consistent anti- 
Germanism of its press. 

3. When the party wants to impose its 
line it does so regardless of how unpop¬ 
ular it might be at local level. This last 
point is vividly illustrated by the 
party's attitude to the peasants and 

workers in Brittany struggling 
against the proposed construction of a 
nuclear power plant in their region. 

(ANTI-) NDCLEA R- 

Acceptance of the right of local 
organisations to adopt their own 
reactionary and often popular lines on 
'peripheral' issues like race and sexual 
politics does not extend to such issues 
as nuclear power, where the party's 
commitment to Gaullist notions of 
French grandeur Is brought under review. 
After the Central Committee had, in the 
best tradition of democratic centralism, 
made a unilateral decision to support 
the nuclear power programme, local 
members were left to explain the decision 
in which they had played no part. This 
was the problem facing members in 
Brittany earlier this year when a Govern¬ 
ment Commission of Enquiry into the 
siting of a nuclear power plant at 
Plogoff was met with daily demonstrations 
of local people opposing the plan. After 
many livelihoods had already been 
damaged througho.il pollution of the coast 
and fishing grounds, few were enthused 
at the prospect of having their lives 
put at risk by the latest product of the 
French nuclear industry with its 
appalling safety record. The anger of 
the demonstrators was increased by the 
large and active contingent of CRS riot, 
police in the area, and for several days 
thfe Commission of Enquiry conducted its 
proceedings with pitched battles raging 
in the streets outside. 

Amid this manifestation of indignation, 
both by local people and anti-nuclear 
activists, the PCF locally chose only to 
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reiterate- its support for nuclear power 
in the most cynical way- ignoring the 
fact that the plant is to be sited in 
Brittany precisely because its pot¬ 
ential dangers require a sparsely pop¬ 
ulated area, communists earnestly argued 
that a region short of natural resources 
should welcome the nuclear plant as a 
first step on the road to greater Breton 
autonomy! With communists at the local 
level willing to engage in such perverse 
reasoning to justify the official line, 
it's no wonder that the one regret of 
Government officials responsible for the 
nuclear programme is that there is no 
current plan for citing a plant in a 
communist municipality. No doubt 
protesters in such a case would be 
swiftly dealt with by communist 
'activists'. The party's attitude to 
the struggle against nuclear power sheds 
further light on its current position. 

The experience of the ’union of the left* 
of the 1970’s has made a difference- The 
chic concept of that time, autogestion, 
is still in vogue in the party; into it 
is subsumed the nationalist essence of 
the communist position, with support for 
Soviet foreign policy and the rhetoric of 
revolution providing the necessary ex¬ 
clusion from the political establishment 
at home, to allow the PCF to appear 
as a credible socialist opposition. 

Today the PCF is engaged in opposition on 
a nationalist platform- Its business is 
the defence of France against the multi¬ 
nationals, against the USA, against 
Germany. Defence of the USSR is its 
socialism abroad, while building the 
peirty fills the role at home. 

Meanwhile politics goes on, but no 
longer in the Coramunist Party- 

IIMPLICATIONS . 


The behaviour of the PCF cannot in 
fact be pressed into either of the moulds 
sometimes suggested for it in the model 
of a re-run of the 1930’s in reverse, with 
'Popular Front* giving way to ’Class 
against Class'. Certain aspects are 
.reminiscent of class-against-class 
Stalinism: rejection of the Socialist 
Party as allies of the Government; 
exaltation of socialist ’achievements' 
in Eastern Europe; total support for the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan; elevation 
of George Marchais as both the figure-head 
(and the real head) of the Party in France; 
the attempt to polarise all opinion into 
pro- or anti-party, swiftly translated 
into pro- or anti-working class, anti- or 
pro-imperialist; and finally the new 
emphasis on the language of revolution 
and on the role of the working class. 

Putting history into reverse is 
never easy, however, and the PCF is not 
wholly committed to the task- After 
being so close to Government power, 
party rhetoric now, while decrying 
bourgeois institutions, demands the 
respect due to the great national party 
it desperately desires to be. In the 
aftermath of Afghanistan, a party 
poster stated: 1 That 1 s enough lies. 

Let’s win respect 1 . The contradictions 
of this position are shown, for example, 
in Marchais’ refusal to comment on 

articles written by dissident members of 
the PCF, on the grounds that they have 
appeared in the bourgeois press— at 
the same time as he and other members of 
the Central Committee are very pleased to 
be interviewed and published in the same 
paper, he Monde. 


The party no longer believes it 
is the vanguard; it is the nation 
instead, a’loyal opposition’, its 
revolution placed in a firmly national 
and nationali-stic tradition combining 
Jacobinism and working-class Gaullism. 

The authoritarian and nationalist 
elements of Gaullism are assimilated to 
a traditional working-class culture as 
mediated by the party, the dominant role 
of which, plus revolutionary rhetoric, 
is the only distinguishing contribution 
the PCF has to make. (And in France 
every party has claims to be revolution¬ 
ary, whether by reference back to 
1789,1792,1848,1870 or 1917, or by 
expressing some hope of change - 
royalist, fascist, communist or national¬ 
ist - in the future.) 

Even at that, the nationalist pre¬ 
tensions of the PCF are rooted in a 
contracting part of the population, 
the traditional working class. The 
middle class is still frightened of it; 
the intellectuals have, for the most 
part, been insulted and rebuffed too 
many times to remain; and the rhetoric 
of revolution now wins fewer and fewer 
people while dissent breaks out all 
over the party itself. Government 
economic policy helps the PCF, but 
to people with anything more than 
predominantly defensive economic 
demands it has nothing to say. To 
women, gays, immigrants, unemployed and 
over-qualified youth, the party can 
only offer its membership card. The con¬ 
struction of a bigger and better PCF is 
seen as the solution of all ills. 

But as we have seen, the party has 
very little interest in the problems of 
these groups as such. Their demands 
are at best expendable, and if articulated 
outside the party are liable to be 
crushed with all the force of the 
apparatus. Anything at variance with 
the PCF vision of the glorious France 
of the future with its popluation of 
happy (white) workers is treated as 
emanating from agents of the establish¬ 
ment . 

It should now be apparent that current 
PCF policies, tending to assimilate the 
party more closely to the existing 

authoritarian set-up, leave the field 
wide open for others. In France at any 
rate, libertarian socialists would be 
well advised to learn how to swim in 
the 1 swamp *. 

Herisson 
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LEAbTo Economc Arm political 
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Dear Sir/Madam, 

Your editorial in the May-July 
issue is savagely intelligent enough in 

eosaemning the "fights against.fire.cats" camp- 

aigns, but is itself abstract and a bit beside 
the point. You shouldn't dissociate yourselves 
from efforts because part of the design of the 
trad revs and others in promoting such camp¬ 
aigns is to return Labour to power. You refer 
to yourselves as Libertarians yet that word is 
extensively used by the most reactionary forces 
in our society {vide NOW, April 18-24 no 32, 
”Bow the New Right Gained its Power" by Paul 
Johnson.) I'm sure that Solidarity house¬ 
holders would not refuse the £50.00 rebate for 
loft insulation, a form of social wage, even 
if they wouldn’t fight to retain or increase 
it. Nor, in another sense, that her labour 
contributed to reformist work. It seems to me 
that the matter is one of consciousness, that 
Solidarists make their compromises in this 
world fairly conscious of what they are doing 
and have a duty, not to rail at such lengths 
against "fights against the cuts", but to 
help those who are vitally affected by the cuts 
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like the worker priests in industry, like 
leading (sic) assaults or instigating (sic) 
them against DHSS offices, Solidarity remains 
out of this world. 

Yours , 

B.T. 

Dear Comrades, 

The editorial in SfSR 13 may 
have beers a bit too hasty in dismissing 
'the resuscitated ban-the-bomb movement.' 

Even the bourgeois press concedes that 
Armageddon is as clgse now as' at any time 
since the early 1950s. A senile cowboy in 
the white House? another broken rubber band 
in the Pentagon's computer? the replacement 
of Brezhnev by the strategic genius behind 
the invasion of Afghanistan? a pre-emptive 
Israeli strike against Cairo, Damascus, 
Islamabad and Jakarta? Any one of these, and 
we can - as Tom Lehrer once put it - pick up 
our agendas and ajourn (permanently). 

Small wonder, then, that CND has risen. 

Dracula-like- from the grave (with a real 
Catholic Monsignor as the Prince of Darkness, 
instead of boring old Canon Collins). The way 
things are, yet another generation of well- 
intentioned but politically innocent young 
people will be turned into election fodder 
for the Labour Party (if they live long 
enough). The prospect of ten more years of 
'making the Left MPs fight', etc.,etc., ad 
nauseam, is really too horrible to contemplate 
(to quote J.B,Vorster). 

Now many people in and around Solidarity 
were actively involved in the first ban- 
the bomb movement, whether as opponents 
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of CND's Parliamentary cretinism, or militants 
of the Committee of 100, or even (so it's 
rumoured) as Spies for Peace. In its early 
days Solidarity published several excellent 
pamphlets on these questions, which served 
to open the eyes of many people (including 
yours truly). 

I think the time is ripe for a re-telling 
of the early history of CND, as a service to 
those too young to remember Aldermaston, the 
RSGs, and the 1964 Labour manifesto and 
what happened to it. Public meetings and 
pamphlets on this theme would be extremely 
useful, and perhaps some coherent and original 
ideas for direct action against World War 
Three might emerge from the ensuing dis¬ 
cussions. But act now, before E.P. Thompson 
is beatified. 

One last (unrelated) point: why no cartoons 
in issue 13? Please don’t let the cartoonist 
be castrated at the behest of homourless 
morons in bookshops-,- 

Yours fraternally (whoops), 


John King. 


To Solidarity: 

Only someone "educated*in 
modern economics could have written the 
leading article in SFSR No.13. In fact 
the jargon is almost complete, and can 
be found in most copies of the daily 
press. Here too we can find the cause of 
unemployment as "lack of spending power" 
instead of the quite simple fact that 
workers are employed only when they can 
produce a surplus product. Here too we 
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when in factrthey are simply another 
price, the price of labour power or that 
which is necessary to maintain the work¬ 
er capable for work. To say that wages 
cause price increases (inflation) is to 
say that, price increases cause price 
increases, an incredible circular argu¬ 
ment that modern economics is indeed 
fond of. 

The criticism could be extended, but 
I have no desire to create hostility, 
only enlightenment. Perhaps the writer, 
and all your readers, could gain from 
the occasional perusal of a copy of the 
"Socialist Standard”, writers of which 
have an understanding of both Marxism 
and modern economics. 

yours, 

M.J. Double. 


m SICK AND TIRED OR YOUR 
",WORKERIST" ‘TOOKOmM " 
WHICH FAILS TO COMPREHEND 
THE ROLE OF IDEOLOGY'iN 
PROLETARIAN STRATE6YJ 
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R E VIEW OF ' THE SOLDIERS’ STRIKES' 

3Y ANDREW ROTHSTEIN . MacWi-llan, (1980). 


For anyone who has read Dave Lamb's 
stimulating pamphlet about the soldiers' 
strikes in the British Army during and 
immediately after World War One, Andrew 
Rothstein’s latest book is likely to prove 
a deeply moving experience. The first 
emotion that it should generate is profound 
anger - at having paid £12 for a hundred 
and seven pages of indifferently researched 
material, about the strikes. It may also 
conjure up a feeling of despair, for 
"The Soldiers' Strikes of 1919" is tangible 
proof that the patently bankrupt Stalinist 
interpretation of History still manages to 
stagger on with the aid of Capitalist 
pubiishers. 

Utilising many of the same sources that 
Dave Lamb and other writers have consulted. 
Comrade Rothstein comes to the conclusion 
that the demobilisation strikes of 1919 
amounted to the rank and file "paying an 
effective, if belated and unconscious, 
tribute to the October Revolution." Even 
allowing for the qualifications that he 
introduces by way of diluting the mind- 
boggling significance of his claim, it's 
still pretty staggering. 

In spite of my best efforts I have been 
•unable to find any latterday effective, 
belated or unconscious crypto-Bolshevik ex¬ 
soldiers to confirm or deny the veracity of 
Rothstein's assertion. But a cursory 
examination of the evidence that Rothstein 
has cobbled together in support of his 
contention swiftly reveals that his long 
sojourn in the grubby depths of the Marx 
Memorial. Library must have had an adverse 
effect on his critical faculties. 

Out of the fifty or so cases of collective 
indiscipline that Rothstein found time to 
disinterr, at least seven did not involve 
soldiers at all, but consisted of protests by 
sailors and airmen. In only one of the 
incidents he cites, at Park Royal, does any 
mention by the strikers about opposition to 
service in North Russia occur in the demands 
that they present. Could it be that there is 
at least one band of stalwarts who could be 
pointed to as right-on Leninists, out of the 
thousands who went cnstrike? Alas, a glance 
at a photograph of the deputation that 
represented the men, reveals the banners under 
which they marched to be the Cross of St. 
George and the Union Jack! 

what the vast majority of these incidents 
shared in common was a demand by the rank 
and file that they be demobilised. It would 
be a gross oversimplification to insist that 
this was the only preoccupation expressed in 
the lists of demands that they submitted 
to the Authorities, but it was well-nigh 
universal. Other grievances generally 
included demands for better rations, fewer or 
no parades, Trade Union rates of pay, 
improved accomodation, and no postings 
overseas (i.e. anywhere overseas, and not 
just Russia). 

It. may be that many years faithful 
adherence to party dogmas has clouded 
Comrade Rothstein’s ability to distinguish 
between the primary and secondary demands 
embodied in accounts of the strikers' 
activities. But an examination of the same 
evidence he presents shows that he cannot 
have checked his sources very rigorously. 

The private who died as a result of illness 
arising from Army imprisonment in North 
France, John Pantling, is rechristened 
Pantley .in "The Soldiers' Strikes of 



1919." The author of "From Monk to Busman", 

B.G.A. Cannell (whose correct name is 
recorded in one of the books that Rothstein. 
quotes) is renamed Carvell. 

Though he mentions the ill-merited 
importance of Horatio Bottomley's "John 
Bull" as a. self appointed forum for soldiers 
grievances, Rothstein did not bother to 
read the newspaper. Had he done so,he would 
have found that the corpulent crook of an 
editor had taken a hand in the Folkestone 
mutiny during January 1919. If the strikers 
at Folkestone were as radical as Rothsein 
intimates, why did they wave Union Jacks, 
sing the National Anthem, and call for the 
most rabid jingo of all to communicate their 
grievances to Lloyd George? Should Rothstein, 
or anyone else,wish to examine the reports 
about the Southampton mutiny of January 1919, 
they would do well to ignore the big deal my¬ 
stery that is made about it in "Soldiers' 

Strkes...". The relevant documents are loc¬ 
ated in the Trenchard Papers in the RAF 
museum, Hendon- and, with prior permission 
from the Museum staff, may be read by visitors. 

Rothsteins preposterous assertion that, 
with the exception of the Southampton Mutiny, 
no repressive action was taken against 
soldiers in Britain, further reveals the lack 
of attention he devoted while researching his 
book. At Chisledon Demobilisation Camp,Belmont 
Labour Depot, Victoria Station (London), 
Durrington, Curragh, Plymouth, Borden, Epsom, 
Kinmel Park, Witley, Bramshott and Ripon Camps 
(to mention a few)) the strikers were either 
threatened with the use of force, or force was 
actually used by the Authorities to cow and 
imprison dissidents. 

Suffice to say the shortcomings exhibited 
by "Soldiers’ Strikes..." in it's accounts of 
developments in North France and Britain are 
more than duplicated in Rothstein's hopelessly 
inadequate references to strikes by British 
and Imperial Soldiers overseas. Strikes over 
the issue of demobilisation broke out in Egypt, 
India, East Africa, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
and Salonika, as well as in the ranks of the 
North Russian Expeditionary Force. 

Any hopes that Comrade Rothstein may enter¬ 
tain about his meagre effort fulfilling the 
longstanding need for a substantial and 
detailed evaluation of the Soldiers strikes 
of 1919® are ill-advised. Though Dave Lamb's 
pamphlet badly needs revising, it is an 
unpretentious and far better overview of the 
subject than Rothstein’s "Soldiers Strikes..." 

Though the authoritarian Left has seen fit 
to pay attention to issues that have been 
raised by Blacks, Gays, and the Women's 
Movement- the vitally important issue of 
autonomous activism by the rank and file of 
the Military and Police has been almost tot¬ 
ally neglected. The sensitivity that attaches 
to such modes of struggle has long been rec¬ 
ognised by the State in its codes of discipline 
and the penalties inflicted on convicted, 
mutineers. This is hardly surprising - for any 
element of uncertainty in the reliability of 
the State's coercive apparatus directly threat¬ 
ens the continued existence of all other parts 
of its structure. The sensitivity of the State 
in respect to mutiny is also reflected in the 
lengths to which all States go to censor and 
suppress information about such occurences. 
Amongst other reasons, its clear that such 
information could be used by political activ¬ 
ists to indicate precedents for disaffected 
soldiers wishing to draw attention to grievances. 
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Even a brief consideration of the 1919 Sol¬ 
diers Strikes suggests that the British Left 
failed dismally to capitalise on the major 
internal crisis that developed in the Forces. 

In part this may have been because a clear and 
precise perspective on these events was denied 
the mass of the population. However it could 
equally be argued that the soldiers demands 
were not"polltica1”, in that they concentrated 
on delnands that the State could accommodate 
without any major diminutionin its coercive 
power. It was certainly true that in acceler¬ 
ating demobilisation, the State effectively 

divorced the ranks from the tech nica l.. 

(including weapons)" "that "would 
altered the balance of power in any popular 
insurrection by working people. 

It may not be necessary to secure the active 
co-operation by the rank and file of the Forces 
in order to secure the overthrow of the State. 
But without at least securing the neutrality 
of the Forces , the State will always be able 
to confront all threats to its hegemony by 
recourse to armed force. I would suggest that 
the wider dissemination of information about 
the rich tradition of collective action by 
Britain's squaddies and a sustained examin¬ 
ation of such phenomena would be of considerable 
value in the tactical deliberations of the 
left during the present economic and political 
crisis. 

EX-COLOUR-SERG EANT GUFF. 



R EVIEW OF "SOCIALI SM AND HOPSING ACTION . 
T HE RED PAPER ON HOUSING". Published b y “ 
Socialist Housing Activists Workshop, 
Gateshead. 


This 72 page pamphlet has emerged from a 
team of "activists engaged in housing 
struggles in major urban centres throughout 
the country - covering amongst other things 
the vital issues of clearance, improvement, 
rents, repairs and modernisation" as their 
introduction puts it. Having been involved to 
a minimal degree in a centre concentrating on 
such issues, in Govanhill, Glasgow, I imagine 
that most of them are paid and working in 
"voluntary organisations" receiving urban 
aid grants or as "free-lance" community 
workers. 

"The social work left", as J.F. (Leeds) 
has characterised them, also includes species" 
of welfare rights advisors and "radical" 
social or youth workers, and must be added 
to the A.P.E.'s (architects,planners and 


engineers) which inhabit the universe of 
social democracy. The name of the game is 
"deprivation" and the radicals play It too, 
except that the object is to build collective 
responses to attacks on living standards and 
to counter "the social distribution of know¬ 
ledge" as modern sociologists would describe 
the process whereby the mass is dispossessed 
of information asj to how the capitalist 
state functions. 

The recipients of such knowledge, 
which coincides with the target audience 
of the pamphlet under review, is the 
"local activist" whose ranks have been 
swelled by leftists 'going to the people' 
Depending on whether the local activist is 
libertarian/authoritarian inclined he/she 
will seek to transmit this information on 
say modernisation to the wider network of 
potential "activists" in the area/use the 

i r. forma !- i o n- -to-. Is g i-fciaii-s-e-a — leoid e-r-siripr --- 

position where dependency is encouraged, 
as in many C.P./broad left dominated 
Tenants/Resdants Associations. The 
'scientific' application of politics to the 
situation means for instance that there is 
a lot of committee manipulation to ensure 
lobbies of councillors at the appropriate 
moment and that use is made of the channels 
of communication to the authorities. 

Anyway, having explored this target 
group for such publications what about 
the content itself? There is a detailed 
examination of HOW the market intervenes 

("the chaotic system that rules our lives") 
according to what is most profitable 
as well as a historical summary of changes 
in housing patterns in the industrial epoch, 
and WHY the public sector/council housing 
must be defended from Tory designs to sell 
the best properties to the tenants. 

The authors are 'libertarian Marxists' of 
some sort (like 'Big Flame') and continually 
re-state that “State control and intervention 
...isn't socialism" but merely Labourism/State 
Capitalism. There is also a critique of 
"the family and private life" which presents 
an adequate description of how most working 
people are trapped in the working/private 
reality. They also challenge the separation 
of community/industrial struggle, BUT there 
a problem emerges. For the authors the labour 
movement reluctantly remains the central 
reference point. The socialist movement has 
the task of combatting this "separation" 
and "to develop within community action an 
approach similar to that used by the rank 
and file movement within industry" (here they 
forget about 'autonomy' and seem to have 
overlooked the current malaise of the s.W.P.'s 
strategy regarding the "rank and file") 

A good antidote to such^crap would be to 
read "The Refusal of Work" , while "Modern 
Capitalism and Revolution", even 20 years on, 
remains a more accurate analysis of modern 
western capitalism, its core dynamic, than 
one which states "the system needs to re¬ 
invest most of the wealth it creates 
simply to survive. In the mad panic to 
survive, there’s never enough left for the 
needs of the workers." Judge for yourself. 


K.M. (Glasgow). 


1. See "Urban DevastationThe Planning of 
Incarceration" . (Solidarity). 

2. See especially the journal "Community 
Action" or in Glasgow "Clydeside Action" . 

3. See "Solidarity and the Neo-Narodniks", 
(Solidarity Discussion Bulletin). 

4. See the 1979 pamphlet by ’Bchanges 1 on 
absenteeism and sabotage etc. 







questionnaire for would-be liberated heterosexuals in mixed political groups . 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS : 


HOW YOU SCORE : 

IF MALE IF FEMALE 


J. AT MEETINGS, DO you USUALLY: 

a) Sit quiet without saying very much? 

b) Speak when you have something to say? 

c) Talk a lot and interrupt others frequently? 

2. WORKING ON PUBLICATIONS, DO YOU FIND YOURSELF: 

a) Deciding editorial policy? 

b) writing lots of articles? 

c) Typing? 

3. AT CONFERENCES, DO YOU SPEND MOST OF THE TIME: 

a) In the discussions? 

b) Criticising the structure and organisation? 

c) In the pub? 

d) Looking after the creche? 

4. IF YOU FEEL SEXUALLY ATTRACTED TO A COMRADE OF THE 
OPPOSITE SEX, DO YOU: 

a) Fight it, using cold baths, yoga, etc? 

b) Make a tentative approach to the person in question? 

c) Trip her/him up and beat her/him to the ground? 

5. ON BEING SUDDENLY TRIPPED UP AND BEATEN TO THE GROUND 
BY A COMRADE OF THE OPPOSITE SEX, DO YOU: 

a) Relax and enjoy it? 

b) Fight her/him off using more violence than Is absolutely 
necessary ? 

c) Charge her/him with attempted rape? 
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6. YOUR LOVER MAINTAINS A PERVERSE INTEREST IN 
CONVENTIONAL (GENITAL) SEX. DO YOU: 

a) Close your eyes and think of England? 

b) Find you quite like it really/take pleasure in it? 

c) Try to enlighten her/him by means of alternative 
practices? 

d) Leave her/him and work at becoming homosexual? 

e) Get thee to a nunnery/monastery? 

7. HAVING SUSSED THE SCORING SYSTEM USED ABOVE, DO YOU 
CONSIDER IT: 

a) A deplorable example of double standards? 

b) A splendid example of double standards? 

c) Not going far enough in the application of double 
standards? 
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HOW YOU SCORED : 

LOW : If male, that’s only to be expected. (.Your only hope 

is to join a men-only consciousness-raising group. If female, 
you see what comes of staying in a mixed group. Join a 
women-only consciousness-raising group before it's too late. 

MEDIUM : You may be struggling along the right lines, but 
being in a mixed group can only hamper you. Join the 
separatist movement immediately. 


HIGH : You're obviously wasting your time in a 
Apply your correct thinking and heightened co 
the real struggle, where men are men and wome 
women (and never the twain shall meet.) 
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Tail o! the expected 

Even though in our country homosexuals are not persecuted 
or harassed, there are quite a few of them -in the Peruvian 
embassy, aside from all those involved in gambling and 
drugs who find it difficult to satisfy their vices here... 

...We are not ashamed to say that we still have lumpen 
elements, declassed and anti-social individuals and even 
opponents of the Revolution. But even so, our country has the 
lowest rate of crime, drugs, gambling, prostitution, unemployment, 
begging and vice in this hemisphere. Some of these evils which 
are inherent to capitalism have practically disappeared in 
Cuba. And none are tolerated. Our society is austere, rigor¬ 
ous and disciplined, as a society of workers should be. 


From 'Cuba's Position' 






